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VOLUME XIV MARCH 1942 NUMBER 3 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


The Danish People’s High Schools: A Reply 
SIR R. W. LIVINGSTONE 


HE mild resentment with which the Athenians heard Aristides 

continually called Just reappears in similar conditions in all ages, 
and Mr. Henry Morris has clearly experienced it in connection with 
the praise of the Danish People’s High Schools. Hence his article on 
the ‘Danish High School Myth’ in your last number, in which he 
assumes the part of advocatus diaboli. We must be grateful to him, for 
premature canonizations are a danger; the only caveat I would enter 
against his article is that the duty of the advocatus is to state cons not 
pros, to give the case for the prosecution, not a balanced judgment. 
It is in this sense, I think, that Mr. Morris has carried out his duty. 
What are his arguments? 

He quotes a memorandum of Sir William Ashley which suggests: 
first, that the existence of the Danish High School depends on a 
peasantry remaining on the soil; second, that their best days are over; 
third, that half their work consists in repairing the defects of Danish 
elementary education. On the first of these points, I will merely ask 
why it should be supposed that only ‘peasants’ can attend a residential 
college; in the second Sir William seems to have been a better econo- 
mist than prophet; for there were ‘about’ 60 High Schools in Denmark 
in 1924 when he wrote; there were 59 in 1939; and the numbers of 
similar schools in the other Scandinavian countries had meanwhile 
increased. The third point contains a quarter truth, but obviously it is 
not all the truth, and Sir William Ashley makes this clear in words not 
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quoted by Mr. Morris. “The High School . . . put a new spirit, a new 
sense of independence, a new hopefulness into the peasant class. It 
stimulated activity and promoted perseverance.’ The High School 
would not have had these effects if it did nothing except repair gaps in 
elementary education, nor would it have been a centre of national 
culture and a basis of national regeneration and of a great co-operative 
movement, or ‘made out of young farm lads, who, left to themselves, 
would remain mere louts, self-respecting men living lives worthy of 
their manhood’.* The aim of the schools is to ‘awaken, develop, give 
culture, and form the character of the youth which comes to the 
school’. That is not done by the lessons in elementary mathematics, 
etc., which are normally given during the afternoons. It is done 
partly by the whole atmosphere of the Schools, partly by the lectures 
on world history of the great poets, which are a daily part of the 
course, and, which as Sir William remarks, ‘come as a real mental’ (he 
should have added spiritual) ‘stimulus.’ 

What then can this country learn from the High School? The 
advocatus, after asking himself ‘does it indicate any of the methods by 
which we can provide the right kind of education and social life for 
the English countryside’, and ‘has it any relevance to the problems of 
adult education generally and in particular to those of the cities’, replies 
‘Absolutely no.’ 

With an absolute ‘Sir, not I’, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back. 

Surely it is not as simple as this. Here is a country where a third of 
the classes which in this country neither receive nor desire education 
after 14—small farmers, agricultural labourers, domestic servants, etc. 
—voluntarily attend residential colleges after the age of 18 for 3, or 5 
month courses, paying at least half of their fees, with no intention of 
‘bettering their position’, but for an education of which the backbone 
is literature and history. Has such an achievement nothing to teach us? 

It can teach four lessons which we need to learn. First, that a non- 
vocational education based on history and literature, as studies of the 
story and the spiritual experience of mankind, not only produces more 
complete human beings but supplies a great driving power for practical 


“Some Lessons from Rural Denmark, by Frank Tate, Director of Education for 
Victoria, p. 22. 
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life. Denmark has excellent Agricultural Schools which give expert 
instruction in farming, but every Dane would agree that the impulse, 
which gave inspiration and zest to national life and raised the country 
from bankruptcy to prosperity, came from the H.S. with its peculiar 
humanistic education. We can learn something here. 

The H.S. could succeed because its teachers discovered how to 
interest the average and sub-average man in history and literature 
and bring these subjects within his comprehension. The advocatus 
derides the simplicity of the studies; ‘the atmosphere,’ he says, ‘of a 
High School is very elementary,’ quite unlike that of ‘an English 
residential college’. Yes, it is; very unlike that of a university lecture 
or a tutorial class; for that reason it reaches the persons for whom it is 
meant; persons who will never taste intellectual food if we do not give 
it in the form in which they can digest it—persons whom our present 
residential colleges, catering for a different clientéle, do not, and very 
properly do not for the most part attempt to, reach. We can learn 
something here. 

Thirdly, we can learn the power of adult education. The pupils of 
the High School are in no sense an élite; they are? nn from classes 
which in England mostly receive no education after 14; they have 
had no education since leaving the elementary school (this is a real 
weakness: adult study will be more effective if a part-time continuation 
system has kept the student’s education alive to 18). Yet with all these 

- disadvantages they have had the effects on national life to which Sir 
William Ashley himself bears witness. 

Finally, we can learn from the High School the value of a residential 
education. It has immense advantages. We recognize the great superi- 
ority of the residential system in our universities; why should it be ex- 
cluded from the higher education of the many? In a residential college 
the student can give all his mind, time and energy to study, and not 
merely as much as he has to spare after a full day’s wage-earning. He 
lives with fellow-students, discusses with them, is educated by the dis- 
cussion and the contact. Further, he comes to feel as a member of a 
community, ready to co-operate with his neighbours, and unlearns the 
suspicion and mistrust which spring from ignorance and are a constant 
barrier to social progress. (One of the great services of the High School 
was to develop this spirit which helped to make the Danish Co- 
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operative Movement possible.) No non-residential system can give 
these things. It is not suggested that the High School system can or 
should be transported unchanged into England: but surely it cannot 
be dismissed as ‘absolutely’ without relevance to the problems of adult 
education in England. 

Mr. Morris has, I fancy, at the back of his mind, as an alternative to 
the Danish High Schools, the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges, of 
which he and the Cambridge Education Committee are the creators; 
though with characteristic modesty he refrains from mentioning them. 
They have spread in their own county; it is amazing that they have not 
spread far beyond it. If the money spent in the last 20 years in 
building cinemas had been spent on them, our countryside and its 
education would have been very different. Possibly they are the form 
which higher rural education in England will take. For they have two 
great advantages over the High School. Pupils attend the High School 
between the ages of 18 and 25: marriage makes later attendance at a 
residential school practically impossible. But marriage is no obstacle 
to attending the non-residential Village College. Further, the Village 
College is a continuous influence in the life of its neighbourhood, and 
open throughout the year. It is, as Mr. Morris rightly claims, an 
institution which affects ‘the life of the rural community as it is lived 
from day to day’. These advantages the High School lacks; but it has 
two great advantages which a non-residential college lacks—it gives 
facilities for residential life and for whole-time study. The ideal system 
would be to combine High School and Village College; to have resi- 
dence and whole-time study once at least in life, and opportunities for 
continuing study throughout it. The later study would gain greatly, if 
it had been preceded by a residential whole-time period. 

Turning to cities, Mr. Morris says: “To provide residential hostels 
in the countryside, to which a minority may escape at infrequent 
intervals from the squalor and frustration of the contemporary town, 
does not begin to deal with the cultural needs of modern communities.’ 
Surely this is over-emphatic. Why reject the Residential College, be- 
cause we need to improve cities? As well reject holidays on the ground 
that it is not enough to ‘escape at infrequent intervals from the squalor 
of the town’. Residential colleges p/us squalid cities will not meet our 
needs. Residential colleges p/us the kind of cities which Mr. Morris de- 
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sires will go a long way to meet them. Everyone capable of having a 
period of residential study in his life will be the better for it; if he misses 
it, he will miss something which it is impossible to replace in any 
other way. And why must only a minority enjoy it? Annual holidays 
are becoming a national institution. One—or more—of them might 
be spent as profitably and pleasantly in a Residential College as in one 
of Mr. Butlin’s camps. So, when we establish Village Colleges and 
reform cities—and the sooner that day comes the better for the nation 
—I hope that Mr. Morris will allow us Residential Colleges too, per- 
haps even a residential department in his Village Colleges. 


Cultural Relations 
J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


T is curious how little interest British publicists have shown in 

the international aspects of adult education. The whole business of 
teaching English in foreign countries and of diffusing English culture 
abroad has been left to bodies about which the British public has been 
ignorant and over which in consequence no effective democratic 
control has been exercised. 

Whatever form the post-war world may take, there is going to be 
a need for international cultural relations. God forbid that there should 
be any room for propaganda of the current type; but if in reaction 
against this we hide our light under a B.B.C. bushel, the surest means 
of securing a neighbourly Europe will be lost. That is what happened 
‘last time’. After 1918 we put ourselves in a sort of cultural quarantine 
and declined to tell the world how we lived and what we stood for. 
It was 1934 before an agency was set up for the diffusion of English 
culture abroad, and a year later before the British Council really 
started on its obscure career under the powerful influence of Lord 
Lloyd. 

Somebody should write a book about the British Council. The 
public has a right to know how its money was spent during the all- 
important years before this war. Those English Institutes abroad: 
how were they staffed and what did they teach about England? Those 
Anglophile Societies on which the Council spent so much, from 
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Norway to Greece, from Portugal to Finland: what class of society 
did they represent and what picture were they given of England? 
Those lecturers sent out from London at such expense: what exactly 
were their qualifications. (Why was a daughter of Lord Londonderry 
chosen to lecture in the Balkans at the very time when foreigners 
suspected the ‘Cliveden set’ of representing official British opinion?) 
How much did the British Council spend on dining and wining foreign 
journalists and how much on bursaries for poor foreign students in 
British Universities? 

Dr. H. V. Routh in his new book The Diffusion of English Culture 
(Cambridge, 3s. 6d.) makes no attempt to describe or criticize the work 
of the British Council. It is a pity; he could a tale unfold. But he does 
make a valuable contribution to certain vexed questions. He examines 
very carefully what the qualifications of the teacher of English abroad 
should be, and he debates the whole subject of the content of the 
culture that is to be diffused. Some of his conclusions are to my mind 
vitiated by his underlying assumptions. He assumes that foreigners 
will come to appreciate us in proportion as we tell them about our- 
selves; I should have thought that they would like us more if we showed 
eagerness to learn more about them and their culture—if we were to 
take pains, for instance, to select the men we send.to foreign Universi- 
ties and Institutes according to their capacity for appreciating the 
culture of the countries of their destination. This is where the French 
set such an admirable example. They had little money to spend, but 
they knew how to spend it. The professeurs they sent abroad were as 
much concerned with translating the culture of the foreign country 
to France as with explaining France to the sceptical foreigner. No 
Englishman has ever had the sort of reputation that Professor Louis 
Perrin won in Finland, or Professor Villeneuve in Estonia. From 
Helsinki to Cairo foreigners accepted the mission civilisatrice as truly 
civilizing. They believed in the humanism of France as they never 
came to believe in the democracy of England. Yet in their hearts 
they wanted to believe in us more than they wanted to believe in the 
French. We had a long start, and we threw it away. Perhaps the cause 
of our failure was our superior attitude; even Dr. Routh can write: 
“These second-class powers and buffer-states are full of people who 
have opinions and interests of their own.” 
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Lord Lloyd’s Council put up a stiff shirt-front to the world, and 
more than war will be needed to take the starch out of it. Sir Malcolm 
Robertson, Lord Lloyd’s successor, is showing a brave face to the 
neutral countries; he cannot be blamed if it is not the true face of 
England, warts and all. Now is the time for us to decide what we mean 
to do about the diffusion of English culture abroad after the war. 
Presumably we do not intend to go on mirroring the glories of our 
ancien régime. Presumably we do not intend to go on administering 
dope through the Foreign Office’s out-patients department in Han- 
over Street. We must make an effort, surely, to distil the pure essence 
of our culture for foreigners. 

The general principles, it seems to me, are clear enough. Foreigners 
have a right to know what England has achieved and is achieving: 
we should therefore provide money for the translation of our his- 
tories, plays, novels and scientific publications; and we should leave 
to the foreign authorities the selection of the works to be translated. 
If foreigners want to learn English we should teach them English, 
either Basic or the King’s, but we must not force our language upon 
them: translation should come first. Foreigners have a right to know 
what England is: we should provide means for them to visit England, 
and neither Hanover Street or Intourist must provide the model for 
the visits. Our watchword should not be the Diffusion of English 
Culture but the Promotion of Cultural Relations. The Englishmen 
we send abroad should go as students rather than instructors; the 
foreigners we receive here should be accepted as teachers as well as 
learners. Our model should not be the Propaganda Office of the Holy 
See, but the poor professors of the Third French Republic. 

Two agencies must play the main part in the promotion of cultural 
relations after the war, if these principles are accepted. The first is the 
Universities. Their business will be with Culture with a capital C. 
The preparation of translations, the selection of teachers, the reception 
of foreign scholars must rest with them. They will need to set up 
a special organization to deal with it—perhaps a joint Delegacy of the 
British Universities intended to work in co-operation or even, later, 
in federation with Delegacies of the such other free Universities as 
may be restored in Europe. The second agency is the working-class 
movement in general and the adult-education branch of it in particular. 
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If nations are to speak unto nations, the masses or at least their non- 
political representatives must meet. The Workers’ Travel Associations 
must be extended; the International Peoples’ Colleges must be multi- 
plied. We must not wait until a Hitler drives refugees to our shores 
before we receive foreigners in our homes. And we must not wait 
for some Government Department to draw up its blue-print for 
cultural propaganda. The compartmental age must not be succeeded 
by the Departmental age. The lead must come from below, and who 
can give it if not the Workers’ Educational Association? 

For an example of how not to set about cultural propaganda we have 
Lord Lloyd’s notorious pamphlet “Britain’s Peace Aims”. For an 
example of how we should set about it, there is an article by another 
Lloyd—Canon Roger—in the December number of the Fortnightly. 
(“Where are we to find the real peace-makers?” asks Canon Lloyd. 
“In the end, they are simply the common people, to whom peace is 
always the most vital of all their interests and who have never yet 
had the chance to make or keep it. And among them, the most hopeful 
groups are first the student and then the trades union world. Let 
us at the very first possible moment after the war set the international 
student world on its feet again. . . . The second thing to be set on its 
feet when the war is over is the International Trades Union Congress. 
There would be very much to be said for keeping it in permanent 
session”.) Meanwhile, Dr. Routh’s book provides a basis for dis- 
cu8sion of the whole problem, as Dr. Livingstone’s in the same series 
did for discussion of the future of adult education at home. 


THE MAKING OF CITIZENS 


HE Association for Education in Citizenship has brought out this 
im pamphlet by Mrs Eva M. Hubback. It is a revised and cheaper 
form of their former publication DiscUssION GROUPS FOR CITIZENS. 

The pamphlet contains suggestions for informal methods for education in 
citizenship, suitable for Youth Groups, Townswomen’s Guilds, Civil Defence 
Units, etc. These should be especially valuable today, when a clear understand- 
ing of the ideals of democracy for which we are fighting is of paramount im- 
portance. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained at threepence each (post 
free) or at twopence each if ordered in quantities of a dozen or more from: 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 
19 WELLGARTH ROAD, LONDON, N.W.11 


The Reform of the Foreign Service 


Personnel Recruitment to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic and Consular 


Services during the Inter-War Period 
RICHARD KRAMMER 


MONG the many reforms promised for after the war is that 
of the British Foreign Service. On June 11th, 1941, the Foreign 
Secretary informed Parliament that! 

‘His Majesty’s Government have decided to introduce a series of 
reforms which will result in the creation of one combined Foreign 
Service, embracing the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services. In this Service, which will be separated from the 
Home Civil Service, the highest posts will be open to all members.’ 
Lady Astor interposed the question ‘And women?’ to which Mr. 
Eden replied ‘And women’. Continuing, the Foreign Secretary said: 

‘The system of entry will be revised with the objects of widening 
the field of selection and of making the Service more representative. 
The proposed reforms also include provision for ensuring to 
Heads of our Missions expert advice on commercial and financial, 
as well as on military, matters and on social and labour ques- 
tions. . . . The financial reforms aim at encouraging the entry of 
men without private means and at increasing efficiency by per- 
mitting the retirement on pension of men who have shown them- 
selves unsuited for the higher posts. . . . I am convinced that the 
reforms which I propose will not only increase efficiency, but will 
also make our diplomacy more representative of the country as 
a whole.’ 

Though their details remain to be elaborated, the foregoing outline 
suffices to indicate the sweeping nature of the proposed reforms. Not 
only will they make for a modernization of the organization and 
methods of British diplomacy but, if effective, they will throw the 


1 Hansard. 11th June, 1941. Vol. 372. No. 70. Cols. 165 & 166. 
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diplomatic profession open to the best talent in the country, irrespec- 
tive of social and economic considerations. The qualification ‘if 
effective’ is, however, important. On the eve of the last war, the 
Macdonnell Commission, towards the end of a voluminous Report 
on the organization and recruitment of all branches of the Civil 
Service, recommended changes in the Diplomatic Service. Like the 
reforms now contemplated, those proposals were designed to increase 
efficiency of the Diplomatic Corps and, specifically, to democratize it 
by enabling ‘men without private means’ to compete for admission. 
The Commission’s recommendations were duly adopted and put into 
force in 1918. That they did not fulfil expectations is suggested by 
the need to-day, after more than twenty years, for a further measure 
of reform directed to the very same end. The welcome extended to 
Mr. Eden’s proposals should, therefore, be tempered by the reflection 
that this is not the first attempt to place recruitment to the Diplomatic 
Service on a broad and democratic basis. Their efficacy cannot be 
gauged a priori, for the changes inspired by the Macdonnell Com- 
mission were at least as sweeping; nor, at the time they were adopted, 
did anyone question their purposiveness. To be at all well-founded, 
an assessment of the results to be expected from Mr. Eden’s reforms 
must rest on a scrutiny of the aims and consequences of past regulations 
governing entry to the Diplomatic Service and on a comparison of 
the sociological structures of the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
he present study seeks to furnish the basis for such an assessment. 
The enquiry unfolds itself in four stages. A summary review of the 
history of recruitment to the Diplomatic Corps and Foreign Office 
prior to 1918, for which I have drawn heavily on Mr. Robert T. 
Nightingale’s searching sociological study on ‘The Personnel of the 
British Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, 1851-1929”) and Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s delightful book Diplomacy’, is followed in section 
II by a statement of the Foreign Service reforms induced by the 
Macdonnell Commission and analyses of the educational antecedents 
of the men who secured admission to the Foreign and Consular 
Services during the inter-war period. The analysis of the scholastic 
background of the Foreign Service personnel recruited between 


* Fabian Tract No. 232. 
Thornton Butterworth (1939). 
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1919 and 1939 will disclose the extent, if any, to which the 1918 
reforms succeeded in widening the field of selection; for the type of 
formal education a person has received is a reliable pointer to the 
social milieu in which he was brought up. A comparison of the results 
yielded by the two analyses will show the difference in the sociological 
patterns of recruitment to the two Services; this, in turn, will supply 
the basis for an answer to the question whether the reforms now on 
the tapis are likely to prove more effective than those of 1918. The 
sources from which the material for this section has been extracted 
are the Foreign Office lists and, where available, the registers of 
past students of the various public schools. In section III, I shall be 
concerned, first, to dispel any erroneous deductions that might be 
drawn from the conclusions reached in the preceding section. 
Secondly, I shall argue that the failure of the 1918 reforms to realize 
their objective is attributable not to any shortcoming of the reforms 
themselves but, at least in part, to an extraneous factor whose impli- 
cations the Macdonnell Commission either overlooked or under- 
estimated. Finally, in section IV, I shall enquire into the significance 
of Mr. Eden’s announcement that the combined Foreign Service he 
is creating ‘will be separated from the Home Civil Service’, and shall 
conclude with some observations of a general character on the future 
recruitment of Foreign Service personnel, so far as an outsider, 
concerned solely with the educational aspects of the matter, can 
presume competently to make such observations. 


I 


Since its formation in the early 1820’s the British Diplomatic 
Service has been conspicuously aristocratic in complexion. Till the 
mid-fifties it was almost exclusively recruited from the ranks of the 
aristocracy. As the century wore on and political power passed from 
the landed to the industrial and commercial interests, the most suc- 
cessful and influential of whose representatives sought and secured 
elevation to aristocratic rank, whilst at the same time the ancient 
nobility saw their younger members drift, at first hesitantly and self- 
consciously but before long boldly and freely, ‘into business’, so also 
the composition of the Diplomatic Service underwent modification. 
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The proportion of its members who by parentage belonged to the 
professional class increased steadily, but in 1914 the aristocracy, the 
landed gentry and county families between them still supplied half 
the professional diplomatists of this country. In the Diplomatic Corps 
of most European countries at this date the aristocratic element was 
even larger than in that of Britain. The explanation lies, of course, 
in the fact that before the last war all save two of the politics of 
Europe were monarchical and in the finely differentiated social 
hierarchy of a monarchy, ambassadors of foreign states take pre- 
cedence next to members of the reigning house of the country to 
which they are accredited; hence it was usual for the personnel of the 
Diplomatic Corps to be drawn from the top layer of the social structure 
—the aristocracy. 

In the case of the British Diplomatic Service, this social exclusive- 
ness was guaranteed by making all the junior posts in the Service 
honorary. Any but the sons of very wealthy parents were thus 
discreetly but effectively barred from seeking a career in the diplo- 
matic profession. Only candidates who could produce satisfactory 
evidence of commanding a substantial private income were eligible 
for ‘nomination’ to the Service. ‘Nomination’ meant that candidates 
had to be ‘known to the Secretary of State or recommended to him 
by men of standing and position on whose judgment he could rely 
and*who themselves knew the candidates personally.’ Till 1856, this 
was the sole method of recruitment to the Diplomatic Corps and as 
that method rested entirely on nepotism, the period prior to 1856 
has been called the period of ‘undiluted patronage’. Nominees had to 
complete a two months’ probation as honorary attachés and if during 
this time the Head of the Mission to which they were attached did not 
judge them suitable for the diplomatic profession, their appointment 
would not be confirmed—which was not seldom the case. 


In 1856, nomination was supplemented by a ‘qualifying test’ in 
hand-writing and French. The significance of this innovation lay in 
the fact that it constituted the first check on patronage in the selection 
of candidates. The test itself was not exacting and, as the adjective 


* ‘In mid-Victorian times it was quite usual to find a secretary of embassy working 
upon a purely voluntary basis even after sixteen years of service.” Nicolson: 


Diplomacy, p. 204. 
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indicates, was a ‘pass examination’; there was as yet no suggestion of 
competition by examination for a limited number of vacancies in the 
Diplomatic Service. The weeding-out process commenced, as before, 
with the two months’ probation period. 

In 1880, the system known as ‘limited competition’, which for over 
twenty years already had been in force for recruitment to the Foreign 
Office, was substituted for the “qualifying test’. Candidates for the 
Diplomatic Service were now required to pass a competitive examina- 
tion in French, German, Italian and Spanish, and to show a satisfactory 
knowledge of geography. Fluency in four languages is normally 
acquired only through prolonged residence abroad and the virtually 
exclusive emphasis on linguistic proficiency in the revised examination 
scheme thus entailed candidates having to spend four or five years 
in foreign countries if they were to have a chance of success in the 
examination. The economic implications of this reinforced those of 
the income qualification for nomination. On the other hand, since 
vacancies in the Service now went to those candidates who excelled 
in the exam., patronage and nepotism sank to a discount.> The examin- 
ation itself, however, was in no sense a test of erudition but, as just 
indicated, purely of linguistic knowledge. The consequence was that 
prospective candidates, when they had completed their post-primary 
schooling, tended to neglect the further development of their general 
education and to specialize, instead, in the study of the languages 
prescribed in the examination syllabus. “The products of this system’, 
says Mr. Nicolson, ‘were not at all the products that the State required. 
It was found that these young men might be extremely proficient in 
languages, but that they knew little else. Nor was this all. It had been 
easy enough to weed out the probationers under the old system since 
their nomination as attachés had been merely an act of favour: it 
was far more difficult to reject a young man at the end of his proba- 
tionary period if he had spent years of his youth studying for a 
difficult competitive examination.’® And, it might be added, if he failed 
in this examination, his hyper-specialized training would not easily 

* During the period of ‘undiluted patronage’, two out of three diplomatists 
were aristocrats; the institution of the “qualifying test’, in 1856, reduced the pro- 


ion to one in two, and after 1880 the ratio fell to one in three.—Cf. Nightingale. 
. Git., 


* Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 207-208. 
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secure him alternative employment; he could not even hope for a job 
as language master in a recognized school without a good honours 
degree—and large numbers of candidates for the Diplomatic Service 
during this period had never set foot in a university, either in this 
country or abroad. 

To remedy these defects, the form of the examination was again 
changed. From 1905 onwards, candidates for the Diplomatic Corps 
had to sit for the same examination as candidates for the administrative 
branch of the Civil Service and, in addition, to pass a ‘qualifying test’ 
in French and German. The consequences of assimilating the examina- 
tion for entry to the Diplomatic Service to that of the Home Civil 
Service were twofold. First, since in the several subjects the standard 
of that examination corresponded closely to that of a final honours 
degree course examination at one of the senior English universities, 
an academic training became essential for would-be diplomatists. 
Hence, from now onwards the number of non-university men in 
the Diplomatic Service diminished steadily. Secondly, the decisive 
factor governing recruitment became the candidates’ own ability 
and personality; their social connections, however influential, were 
henceforth, more even than since 1880, impotent to secure them 
admission to the Service without solid evidence of individual merit and 
achievement. Borrowed prestige was no longer a vehicle of recruit- 
ment to the Diplomatic Corps. This fact was formally acknowledged 
when, in 1907, the selection of candidates for ‘nomination’ was en- 
trusted to a Selection Board composed of representatives of the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service as well as prominent person- 
alities in the fields of education and politics. ‘Nomination’ now came 
to mean simply permission to sit for the examination. In their decision 
to grant or refuse that permission, the Board were guided chiefly 
by their estimate of the individual candidate’s suitability for the 
diplomatic profession. In marginal cases, illustrious ancestry or parental 
position might still tilt the scales in the candidate’s favour; but it 
was the function of the income qualification—which at this time was 
fixed at £400 per annum—rather than of the Selection Board, to 
ensure that the Diplomatic Corps remained preserved for the sons, if 
no longer exclusively of the aristocracy, at any rate of the wealthiest 
families in the country. The high degree of social exclusiveness which 
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characterized the Diplomatic Service before the last war is indicated 
in the following quotation from the Report of the Macdonnell 
Commission:— 

‘We have been furnished by the Civil Service Commissioners 
with the educational antecedents of the successful competitors for 
attachéships in the years 1908 to 1913 inclusive. No fewer than 
25 out of 37 (about 67 per cent) came from Eton, while all but a 
very small fraction had been educated at one or other of the more 
expensive public schools. In only one case was any university other 
than Oxford or Cambridge represented.’ 

The regulations governing admission to the Diplomatic Corps in 
1914 applied also to the Foreign Office, at that time a separate organiza- 
tion whose personnel was recruited independently of, and was, as 
a rule, not interchangeable with that of the Diplomatic Service. 
From the point of view of social origin, the staff of the Foreign 
Office was mid-way between that of the Diplomatic and that of the 
Consular Service. It comprised fewer descendants of aristocrats and 
rentiers and more sons of professional men than the Diplomatic 
Corps; on the other hand, it had, unlike the Consular Service, no 
links with the lower-middle class. 


II 


Such, then, was the position at the time the Macdonnell Com- 
mission presented their Report. Their recommendations with respect 
to the Diplomatic Service were, in the main, two. First, that it should 
be merged with the Foreign Office so as to form a single organization. 
The unification of the two branches would entail a joint and inter- 
changeable staff and this would tend to increase the efficiency of both 
branches and, incidentally, modify substantially the still pronouncedly 
aristocratic complexion of the Diplomatic Corps. Secondly, it was 
proposed that the £400 per annum income qualification for ‘nomina- 
tion’ should be abolished. This, coupled with the recommendation 
that salary scales in the Diplomatic Service should be revised so as to 
‘make it possible for a member of that Service to live upon his official 
emoluments’, would open the diplomatic profession to any young 
man of British birth and parentage who excelled in the Civil Service 
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(Administrative Group) examination, quite irrespective of who his 
ancestors, or what his father’s vocation and status were. By these 
changes it was sought to make the British Diplomatic Corps a body of 
men democratically selected and representative of the best brains and 
finest personalities in the country. With this aim, the Macdonnell 
recommendations were put into force in 1918. The Diplomatic Service 
and Foreign Office were fused into the single organization since known 
as ‘the Foreign Service’; the income qualification was done away with; 
and in 1920 salary scales were readjusted to accord with the payment 
of a commencing salary of £275 per annum to junior members of 
the Service if in the Foreign Office and £300 per annum, plus allow- 
ances, if stationed abroad. 


To what extent have these reforms achieved their purpose? The 
answer is contained in the appended tables, setting out details of 
the educational antecedents of recruits to the Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Service in the years 1919-1939. The analyses are complete 
for the decade 1929-1939, but not for the preceding one; in particular, 
data relating to several entrants from 1920 to 1924 were lacking. 
So as to fit the /acunae into the periods to which they relate, the 
figures are exhibited separately for 1919 and in quinquennial groupings 
for the subsequent twenty years, before being totalled for the whole 
period of the survey. Further, candidates for whom the reforms made 
it economically possible to compete for admission to the Foreign 
Service would, save in exceptional cases, need three or four years in 
which to prepare themselves for the Civil Service examination; a 
time-lag, therefore, had to be allowed for before the reforms could be 
assumed to have produced their full effect. That lag has been dated 
from 1920, the year in which the payment of salaries to junior members 
as from the date of their entry into the Service was instituted; 1924 is 
thus the demarcation year for purposes of comparison between thie 
educational antecedents of recruits in the pre- and post-reform 
periods. 


The tables themselves call for no explanation; but an amplification 
of some of their items will lend colour to the analyses. 


The ‘English Public Schools’, in Table I, are, with very few 
exceptions, boarding-schools; they all belong to that esoteric type of 
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educational institution whose fees for board and tuition’ ranged, at the 
outbreak of the war, from 120 to 240 guineas a year, and whose 
activities The Observer and The Sunday Times report under the super- 
scription “The Schools’. “The Schools’ which figured in this enquiry, 
and the number of their respective ‘old boys’ who between 1919 and 
1939 were admitted to the Foreign Service, are listed in Table III. 
They are arranged in descending order of the numbers of their past 
students and the list is subdivided into four groups, embracing respec- 
tively those schools at each of which more than ten, less than ten but 
more than two, two and one of the successful candidates were edu- 
cated. St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’, being chiefly day-schools, 
have been bracketed separately. 

One of the three successful candidates educated at a naval college 
was at Dartmouth, the other two had been at both Osborne and 
Dartmouth. In addition to these, two candidates had received part of 
their schooling at Osborne before they went to Winchester. 

The ‘Grammar, Secondary and High Schools in the U.K. and 
Ireland’, which between them sent nine former pupils to the Foreign 
Service during the entire inter-war period, were the following (year 
of ex-pupils’ recruitment to Foreign Service given in brackets): 


Aberdeen Grammar School ... wee (1939) 
Derby Grammar School (1919) 
Manchester Grammar School (1919) 
Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, Barnet... 1 (1920) 
King Edward VII School, Sheffield ... ws 2 (1920) 
King Edward School, Birmingham ... wee —-F (1937) 
Central Secondary School, Sheffield ... ws 1 (1919) 
High School, Dublin ... wee (1921) 


7 These are standard fees for laymen’s sons. Many of the public schools had 
reduced charges for the sons of serving officers and clergymen and some made 
special reductions for ‘younger sons’. Wellington College ‘was founded for the 
education of the sons of deceased officers who shall have borne commission in 
His Majesty’s army or in the army of the Honorable East India Company’ and the 
College’s foundation scholarships are exclusively ‘for the sons of deceased officers 
in H.M. army’. Foundation olars are, or were before the war, educated at a 
nominal fee of {10 per annum; in addition, the sons of one hundred serving officers 
were educated at the reduced fee of £125 per annum, selection being on the basis 
of individual application and not by competitive examination, 
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Four successful candidates came from Dominion schools. These were: 
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Church of England Grammar School, Mel- 


bourne 


Collegiate School, Wanganui 
Christ’s College, Christchurch 


Two of the educational establishments bracketed under the heading 
‘other schools’, were the Hamilton and Kelvinside Academies, Glas- 
gow, each of which had one former pupil among the successful 
candidates; the other school in question was the Orley Farm Pre- 
paratory School, Harrow—the only private school which figured in 


the analysis. 


EpucaTIONAL ANTECEDENTS OF RECRUITS TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND 
Dipiomatic SERVICE, 1919-1934 


TaB_e I 


POST PRIMARY EDUCATION 


2 (1919 & 1934) 


1 (1934) 
I (1936) 


Period 
1919 | 1920—| 1925—| 1930- 

64 1924 | 1929 | 1934 
No. of successful candidates 25 | 47 | 36 | 35 
No. of above educated at— 

English Public Schools 20 | 34 29 32 

Naval Colleges —|— 2 I 

Grammar, Secondary and 

High Schools in U.K. and 

Ireland 3 4/—-|— 

Dominion Schools — 2 

Other Schools in U.K. — — 

Privately educated 

Educated abroad 

Unclassified 2 7 5 _ 

Totals 


| = 
| 1935-| 1919- 
1939 1939 
| 39 | 182 
| 3 
| | 
| 3 
3 
1 
| | I 
| 39 | 182 
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Taste II 


ACADEMIC TRAINING 


Period 
1919 | 1920-| 1925— 1930-| 1935-| 1919- 
| 1924 | 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1939 
No. of successful candidates 25 47 36 | 35 | 39 | 182 
No. of above graduated at— | | | 
Oxford 14 | 16 22,/ 19 19 go 
Cambridge 6 13 ee 19 60 
London | I I | 3 
Manchester I 
Dublin | 
No university 6 
Unclassified | 3 | 2 | 4 | — | — | 19 
Totals | 2s | 47 | 36 | 35 | 39 | 182 
Taste III 


NUMBER OF RECRUITS TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE FROM 
1919 TO 1939 EDUCATED AT VARIOUS ENGLISH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


| Period 
1919 | 1920-| 1925—| 1930—| 1935—| 1919- 


Number admitted to Foreign | 


Service 25 | 47 | 36 | 35 39 | 182 
Number educated at:— 
Eton 5 6 8 II 7 37 


Winchester 3 7 4 ie a 24 


| | 
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Rugby 
Harrow 


Wellington 


Marlborough 
Charterhouse 
Westminster 
Ampleforth 


Clifton 
Downside 
Gresham’s 
Malvern 
Oundle 
Repton 
Uppingham 


Beaumont 
Bedford 

Dover 
Cheltenham 
Palmer’s Grays 
Perse 

Rossall 
Sedbergh 
Sherborne 
Stowe 


Tonbridge 


St. Paul’s 
Merchant Taylors 


Totals 


Period 
1919 | 1920-| 1925-| 1930-| 1935-| 1919- 
1924 | 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1939 
I 3 I 4 6 15 
2 5 2 2 I 12 
2 4 3 I I II 
I — 2 I 3 7 
I —_— 2 I 2 6 
I I 4 
I 2 3 
— I I —|— 2 
I I 2 
I I 2 
I —_|— I — 2 
I — I 2 
—|— I I — 2 
2/— 2 
I I 
—|— I I 
I I 
I — I 
I I 
— I | — I 
1 —|— 1 
I I 
I I 
— I I 
20 | 34 | 29 | 32 | 32 | 147 


| 

| 
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I turn next to Table II. Where a candidate had studied or graduated 
at more than one university he has been included under one heading 
only, so as to avoid double counting. The university under which he 
has been classified in such cases is the one at which he first graduated, 
or where he studied at several but graduated at only one, the uni- 
versity at which he obtained his degree. Two of the Oxford 
graduates had studied at German universities as well; one at 
Bonn, the other at Heidelberg. Both entered the Diplomatic Service 
in 1919. Of the three graduates of London University, one was also 
a graduate of the Sorbonne, the second had studied at Tiibingen 
University too, and the third, having obtained his London degree, 
proceeded to take another at Cambridge. These three were admitted 
to the Foreign Service in 1919, 1920 and 1929 respectively. The 
Manchester University candidate, admitted to the Foreign Service 
in 1919, also held a degree of the University of Lyons and, lastly 
the graduate of Aberdeen was the holder of a first degree of Oxford 
as well. 

Four of the six entrants classified under the heading ‘no university’, 
proceeded from public school to a military college. For the whole 
period of the survey, they were distributed as follows (year of ad- 
mission to Foreign Service shown in brackets):— 
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1 previously at Eton, Royal Military College, Sandhurst (1920) 
I ” » Rugby, ” ” ” ” (1921) 
1 » Winchester, » Academy, Woolwich (1921) 
I “ », Eton, “ » College, Camberley (1934) 


The conclusion which emerges from the analyses contained in 
Tables I and II is that the reforms of 1918 failed completely to broaden 
the social basis of recruitment to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service. Of the eleven successful candidates, including in this number 
the two from the grammar school in Melbourne, who were educated 
at a grammar, secondary or high school, eight entered the Service in 
1919 Or 1920, i.e. before the reforms could have produced any effect 
at all. Out of the 110 men recruited after 1924—the year selected as 
demarcating what I have termed the ‘pre-reform’ from the ‘post-reform 
period’—only 3 (or less than three per cent) came from grammar 
schools and in not a single case was a secondary school represented. 
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And out of the same total, only one had had his academic training 
elsewhere than at one of the senior English universities. Nor is this all. 
Notwithstanding the abolition of the income qualification for entry 
to the Diplomatic Service and the payment of a ‘reasonable’ salary to 
junior members as from the date of entry, the proportion of successful 
candidates who had been educated at a public school and one of the 
ancient universities was higher in each of the five-yearly periods after 
1924 than it had been in 1920-1924. 


| 


Per cent of successful _| pre-reform post-reform 
candidates educated at— | period period 
1920-24 | 1925-29 1930-34 1935-39 
English public schools 72 80 91 82 
Four most expensive 
public schools* 45 42 63 49 
Oxford or Cambridge 62 86 91 97 


*These are Eton, Harrow, Rugby and Winchester. 


The abortiveness of these reforms calls, clearly, for some explana- 
tion. The causes, however, to which I have been able to trace what to 
me seems the only acceptable explanation, will be found to have no 
immediate bearing on the question whether the reforms adumbrated 

*by Mr. Eden in June last will, as a vehicle for the democratization of 
the Diplomatic Service, prove more successful than were those of 
1918. Central in Mr. Eden’s scheme is the incorporation of the Con- 
sular into the Foreign Service. A tentative answer to our question 
should, therefore, emerge from a comparison of the social origin of 
recruits to the Diplomatic and Consular Services as reflected in their 
respective educational antecedents. 

Data relating to the educational history of entrants to the Consular 
Service between 1919 and 1939 are, unfortunately, much less accessible 
than those of recruits to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service. 
The information available for the years 1919-1922 is very incomplete, 
and neither the Consalar Year Books nor the Foreign Office lists 
give an inkling of the post-primary education of any of the consuls de 
carriére recruited after 1934. For the intervening period 1923 to 1934, 
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8 however—excepting the year 1925 when, it would seem, there were 
l. no vacancies in the Consular Service—the requisite data were available. 
Y From them the following table has been compiled. 

to 

ul Taste IV 


POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION OF RECRUITS TO THE 
CONSULAR SERVICE, 1924—1934* 


Period 
No. of successful candidates 1924-1929 | 1930-1934 | 1924-1934 
45 60 105 
No. of above educated at— 
Public Schools 23 35 58 
Naval Colleges I — I 
Grammar Schools 3 8 11 
Secondary, High and County 
‘3 Schools, Technical and Muni- 
cipal Colleges 4 10 14 
i Other Schools in U.K. 5 6 11 
Dominion Schools — I 
8% Not ascertained 8 I 9 
45 60 105 
f * Excluding 1925. 
f 
‘ Extracting the data for the same years from the previous analysis 
, of the schools attended by successful candidates for the Foreign Office 
f and Diplomatic Service and contraposing those figures to the ones in 
Table IV, we obtain the following comparative analysis of the educa- 
tional antecedents of recruits to the Foreign and Consular Services 
, respectively during the decade 1924-1934 (1925 omitted): 
Foreign Service Consular Service 
Number of successful candidates 67 105 
; Per cent* of above educated at— 
Public Schools 87 55 
Naval Colleges “4 I 


* Figures to the nearest integer. 
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Grammar Schools as 10 
Secondary, High and County 
Schools, Municipal and Techni- 


cal Colleges 13 
Other Schools in U.K. I 10 
Dominion Schools 3 I 
Schools not ascertained 4 9 


The sociological significance of the inference suggested by the 
foregoing comparisons is thrown into still clearer relief if the cost 
of education at a school in each of the above categories is borne in 
mind. The fees at the schools in categories three and four—grammar 
schools and secondary schools, etc.—range from £12 to £30 per 
annum. About half the schools in category five are day schools charg- 
ing £30 per annum, or less, for tuition. Thus nearly 30 per cent of 
the personnel of the Consular Service recruited by examination 
between 1924 and 1934 received a post-primary education costing 
not more than £30 a year; no recruit to the Foreign Service in this 
period had, even approximately, so inexpensive a schooling. And 
during the whole of what we have called the ‘post-reform period’, 
i.€. 1924-1939, less than 2 per cent of the entrants to the Foreign 
Service came from schools where fees were of the order of £30 per 
annum.® 
* In the case of schools in category one, their fees will, of course, 
depend on whether they are day or boarding public schools. With the 
exception of only six, the schools in question are principally boarding 
schools. Their fees for board and tuition vary within wide limits, from 
£245 per annum at Eton to 120 guineas at Dover College; the mean 
is roughly £150. All of them charge an entrance fee, ranging from 
£21 at Eton to £2. 2s. at Gresham’s; the average being £5. 5s. At 
four of the day public schools, tuition fees are £45 per annum, with 
an entrance fee of 5 guineas; at the other two—University College 
School and the City of London School—tuition costs £39 per annum 
and 30 guineas per annum, respectively. To bring out the economic 
and social significance of the comparison between the number of public 
school recruits to the Foreign and Consular Services, it is necessary 


® This is exclusive of the candidates from Australian grammar schools. 


i 
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to make a comparative analysis of the number of entrants to each of 
the Services according to the relative cost of the public school educa- 
tion they received. 


Period 1924-1934 
Foreign Service Consular Service 
Number of successful can- 
didates 67 105 
Number and per cent of No. %* No. %? 
above educated at public 
schools with fees— 
£200-£250 38 §7 14 13 
£170-£200 14 21 15 14 
£150-£170 5 7 13 12 
£100-£150 I 2 7 7 
£50-£100 2 2 
£50 7 
58 87% 58 55% 


* Figures to nearest integers. 


The above gradation of public school fees takes no account of 
entrance charges; the fees are those which obtained for sons of laymen 
at the outbreak of war, the special fees made by some of the schools in 
question for sons of clergy and/or of deceased or serving officers 
being neglected. 

The striking feature in the above comparison is that nearly eighty 
per cent of the ex-public school men among the recruits to the Foreign 
Office and Diplomatic Service during the decade 1924-1934 came 
from schools where fees exceeded £170 per annum, as against less 
than thirty per cent in the case of ex-public school recruits to the 
Consular Service during the same period. On the other hand, twenty- 
eight per cent of the latter, and less than ten per cent of the former 
were educated at schools where fees did not amount to £170 per 
annum. In this last category, about nine per cent of Consular recruits 
received a public school education costing less than £100 per annum, 
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whereas none of the entrants to the Foreign Service during the period 
in question came from a public school whose fees were as low as £100 
a year; more correctly, perhaps, all the latter were educated at boarding 
schools, whilst seven per cent of the former came from day schools 
and the other two per cent from Church endowed and non-luxurious, 
but inexpensive boarding schools.°® 

To complete the comparison between the educational antecedents 
of the entrants to the two Services, Table V sets out the universities 
where Consular recruits had graduated. A glance back at Table II 
is sufficient to show how very much more restricted was the university 
representation of recruits to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service than that of recruits to the Consular Service in the period 


1924-1934. 


TaBLe V 


ACADEMIC TRAINING OF ENTRANTS TO THE CONSULAR 
SERVICE, 1924-1934* 


Period 
1924-1929 | 1929-1934 | 1924-1934 

No. of successful candidates 44 61 105 
No. of above graduated at— 

Oxford 14 14 28 

Cambridge 16 39 55 

London 3 4 7 

Manchester I I 

Nottingham U.C. I 1 

Edinburgh I I 2 

Aberdeen I I 2 

Foreign Universities I I 2 

No university 3 — 3 

Not ascertained 3 — 3 

44 61 105 


* Excluding 1925. 


® Ardingly College and Portora Royal School. 
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It will not escape attention, either, that whereas the majority of 
recruits to the Foreign Service were Oxford graduates, nearly twice 
as many Consular Service entrants graduated at Cambridge as at 
Oxford. 

The interest that attaches to the above table is, however, pedagogic 
rather than sociological; for the fact that so large a proportion of the 
successful candidates for the Consular Service came from grammar 
and secondary and the less expensive public schools suggests 
that the cost of the university training of well over half of them was 
financed by scholarships. The sociological import of the analysis 
emerges from the discussion of the candidates’ post-primary 
education, which showed a marked contrast between the social 
class from which the personnel of the Foreign Service was drawn 
and that which supplied about fifty per cent of the members of the 
Consular Service. The former was the aristocracy and, lately, even 
more the highest stratum of the professional class; the latter, was the 
lower middle class and, to some extent also, the top layer of the work- 
ing class. The inference is that, other things being equal, the proposed 
integration of the Consular into the Foreign Service will effect 
a considerable broadening of the social basis of selection and, thus, 
constitute a big step towards the goal of a genuinely democratically 
constituted Diplomatic Service. We must now turn to enquire what 
those ‘other things’ are. 


NOTE ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GRAMMAR AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, ETC., ATTENDED BY RECRUITS TO THE 
CONSULAR SERVICE, 1924-1934 


Below are listed the public schools at which the 58 public school men 
among the successful candidates for the Consular Service during the period 
1924-1934 were educated. The schools are grouped according to whether 
they are boarding or day schools; all in group four are day, the rest are 
primarily boarding schools. As in Table III, the names are listed in des- 
cending order of the number of ex-pupils from each school among the 
successful candidates over the whole decade 1924-1934 (1925 excepted). 
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Number of successful candidates 


Number of above educated at— 


Eton 

Rugby 
Charterhouse 
Winchester 


Harrow 
Cheltenham 


Bishop’s Stortford 
Gresham’s 

Lancing 

Loretto 

Malvern 
Marlborough 
Repton 

Wellington 
Bedford 

Clifton 

Dover 

Haileybury 

King’s School, Canterbury 
Leys 

Oundle 

Rydal, Colwyn Bay 
Sherborne 
Shrewsbury 

Stowe 

Stonyhurst 

St. Lawrence College 


Ardingly College 
Dulwich College 

City of London School 
Edinburgh Academy 
Portora Royal School 

St. Paul’s 

University College School 


1924-1929 
45 


Period 


1930-1934 
60 


— 


1924-1934 
105 


I 3 
2 2 
2 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
ne I 
I 
- 
H I 
I 
ts 
— I 
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The grammar schools, listed in alphabetical order, were the following. 
Each had one former pupil among the entrants to the Consular Service over 
the whole period 1924-1934, except Manchester Grammar School, which 
had three. (Year of ex-pupi!s’ admission to Consular Service shown in 
brackets.) 


Ashby-de-la-Zouche Grammar School (1929) 
Barrow-in-Furness (1934) 
Cheltenham (1930) 
Keighley (1934) 
Manchester (1924, 1928, 1930) 
Watford (1926) 
Wallasey (1931) 
Whitgift (1931) 
Wyggeston (1933) 
"The secondary, high and county schools, municipal and technical colleges 
were:— 
Bolton School (1927, 1931) 
Berkhamsted School (1932) 
King’s School, Chester (1928) 
Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh (1927) 
Grimsby Municipal College (1933) 
Hackney Downs School (1933) 
King Edward VI High School, Birmingham (1930) 
Secondary School, Mexborough (1933) 
Nottingham Secondary School (1934) 
Nottingham High School (1924) 
Central Secondary School, Sheffield (1930) 
Tottenham County School (1934) 
George Watson College, Edinburgh (1931) 
The schools not classified were:— 
Alleyn’s School, Dulwich (1927) 
Bedale’s (1931) 
St. Dunstan’s College (1932, 1933) 
Christ’s Hospital (1926) 
Hele’s School, Exeter (1926) 
Royal Masonic School, Bushey (1926) 
Silcoates School, Wakefield (1929) 
St. Christopher’s School (1934) 
High Pavement School, Nottingham (1934) 


Wellington School (1934) 


Art in the Scottish Munition Factories 
‘Scottish Scenes by Scottish Artists’ 
WILLIAM MacTAGGART 


T may seem incongruous that pictures should rub shoulders with 
| and that art should have any place in the war effort, experi- 
ence shows, however, that the enjoyment of pictures plays a definite 
rdle along with musical and dramatic entertainments for the benefit of 
war workers. 

It is sometimes stated that the Scots are an inartistic people, but it 
would be truer to say, that particularly in the great centres of industry 
they are an art-starved people: the grim factories, the squalor of many 
working-class districts are unrelieved by any sign of natural beauty 
and opportunity to appreciate beauty through art has hitherto been 
very limited. 

To observe the reactions of some of the workers to the exhibition 
‘Scottish Scenes by Scottish Artists’, which the British Institute of 
Adult Education has been showing at a number of Scottish munition 
factories, recreation rooms, canteens, etc., has been a very interesting 
experience. The subject-matter of the paintings and the work-people’s 
ability to associate and recognize many of the scenes, has helped to 
Stimulate interest. It almost seems as if for them to recognize a scene is 
the first step to appreciation of a painting and sometimes before the 
pictures have been hung on the walls, the workers were taking obvious 
joy in picking out places they knew and where they had perhaps spent 
their holidays. The subject matter has, of course, little to do with the 
true appreciation of a painting, but it has to be borne in mind that these 
exhibitions have so far been in the nature of a missionary effort—once 
the converts have been made and some art-interest established further 
development will follow. It is possible that many of the workers have 
never before given much thought to art and have rarely had the 
opportunity to see it, but by bringing pictures to the factories they are 
learning to enjoy them. 

The work-people’s response is already being proved by the fact 
that there have been requests from several of them, who sketch, to 
show examples of their work in the exhibition, and this has led to the 
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suggestion that exhibitions of paintings by factory workers could be 
organized. 

The part played by the artists in this scheme has been the keynote 
of its success. They have responded generously by lending some of 
their best work. At the present time conditions are very difficult for 
the artists; it may be, however, that this contact with a new public will 
be to their ultimate advantage and that something may evolve from it 
to supplement private patronage. 

The scheme in its present form is a valuable experiment from 
which it is possible to draw certain conclusions: the response both 
from workers and management has been wholeheartedly favourable, 
there is a keen desire to have the pictures and those who have had 
them want a return visit. A beginning has been made. 

While the present policy is to give workers a much needed recreation 
in war-time, it also opens up interesting possibilities for the post-war 
period, where the employment of leisure and the development of 
recreational activities will be one of the problems of reconstruction. 


The Swedish People’s High Schools 


F. MARGARET FORSTER 


(Mrs. Evans, who was Miss Forster, spent the year 1937-38 in Sweden 
making a special study of the People’s High Schools.) 


HE People’s High Schools or Folkshégskolor are a Scandi- 
navian experiment which originated in Denmark under the 
inspiration of Bishop Grundtvig. As the Swedish ones (some sixty in 
number) do not follow the same lines as the Danish (being more 
theoretical) and have experimented more with industrial as well as 
agricultural pupils, they deserve special study. For the most part they 
have begun not through the inspiration of one man such as Grundtvig, 
but through the demand of the people themselves, a demand which 
in the early stages often met with suspicion or hostility from the central 
authorities. 
The function of the People’s High Schools is to give opportunities 
to youth to acquire a general or a civic culture, especial stress being 
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laid on the awakening of the individual capacity to think. The studies 
primarily give the pupil chance to know his own land and heritage, 
its historical development and modern conditions and its spiritual 
and material resources. It is required that the teaching be so practical 
and real as to give the pupils increased ability for their life’s work. 

The first Swedish High School began in Hvilan in Skane in 1868, 
significantly two years after the passing of the “Law of the Riksdag”’, 
the basis of the present franchise and electoral system. As early as 
1872 the State offered financial assistance to the schools then existing, 
and until 1912 this brought with it no state control. Now, however, 
there is a special People’s High Schools inspector, and all are required 
to conform to the few regulations set out in the Svensk Forfattning- 
samlingar of 1919, 1926, and 1928. 

These regulations state that in the first year’s course a certain 
number of subjects are obligatory, namely Swedish with Swedish 
Literature, History and Sociology, Geography, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Hygiene, Singing and Gymnastics, and in addition 
Book-keeping and Drawing for men, Handwork and some Household 
courses for women. Nothing is, however, fixed in regard to the 
syllabuses or methods of teaching, in striking contrast to the minutie 
of detail in all other school regulations in Sweden. 

The majority of schools consist of a chief winter course for men, 
or for men and women together, of twenty-one to twenty-four 
weeks, and a summer course of thirteen to sixteen weeks only for 
women. There are variations of this, of course. For example, Bollnas 
has a long summer course for women from May rst till October 15th, 
and some schools have only winter courses, such as Sunderby, 
Matarengi, and Arvika. In the majority of schools there is a second 
year course, and in the second year pupils share some lectures with the 
first year students and for the rest add a number of more difficult 
subjects together with English or German or both. It is possible for 
a pupil who has attended study circles or winter courses to enter 
directly into the second year course if he proves his ability in the 
written test at the beginning. 

There are often shorter courses of a week or more arranged for 
teachers or industrial workers, some of them in connection with the 
Swedish W.E.A. (Arbetarnas Bildningsférbund). 
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It was proposed in 1927 that the Higher Primary Schools should 
be so reorganized as to link them up with the People’s High Schools, 
but this has not yet been fully carried out. 

The majority of the People’s High Schools are boarding schools 
(internatskolor), a fact which provides them with a unique oppor- 
tunity (the chief exceptions to this are Birkagarden in Stockholm, 
Skurup, Eslov, Matarengi, and Varo). 

The State grant in general is 7,000 kronor (£350) for the chief 
winter course, with an additional 3,000 kronor if it is open to women 
as well as men, and 3,500 kronor (£175) for the women’s course. 
Additional grants are given for a second year’s course and for parallel 
lines or courses. The State pays also the pensions of the rektors and 
permanent subject teachers, the salaries of substitutes, and special 
grants for teaching in household economy. Added to this, the province 
in many cases is responsible for the building. 

The cost of the courses at the People’s High Schools varies a little. 
In Sigtuna the winter course costs £2. 10s.; the summer course costs 
£1. 5s. the first year, and £2. tos. the second year; lodging in the 
school or its cottages costs 16s. to £1. 10s. a month, and board costs 
£3a month. The pupils bring their own bed-linen and keep their own 
rooms tidy. Books and equipment cost up to 45s. for a course. The 
total expense for a pupil ranges about £26 to £30 for the winter course 
and about half that amount for the summer. Sigtuna is one of the most 
expensive schools; by contrast, the one at Arvika charges its pupils 
for the course £2; for board and lodging £11. 2s. 6d. This is remark- 
ably little considering the delightful premises and their setting, the 
clean bright double study-bedrooms, the good food, and the oppor- 
tunity to have baths and do personal laundry. 

Scholarships varying from 15s. to £2. 5s. a month according to the 
salary of the parents are awarded by the State, and in many counties 
the County Councils give additional grants to the pupils, or (as for 
example in Hola) take over the cost of board and lodging in the school 
so that little is required to be paid by the pupils. The Municipality 
of Stockholm may for example give as much as a hundred kronor (£5) 
towards a complete course, and with a State grant as well a needy pupil 
would have nothing more to pay at Birkagarden, a non-residential 
school. 
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Because of the freedom allowed to these schools by the central 
authorities, they have kept distinctive characteristics, owing firstly 
to their origin (many of them having begun as purely private or 
half private, half provincial ventures) and secondly to the studies 
chosen by the Rektor and his Associates. Brunnsvik, for example, 
has a sociological bias in its studies though free from the prejudice 
of any political party (even though it shares buildings with the 
Trades’ Union School). Sigtuna is a source of inspiration and leader- 
ship, aad a focus for the Young Church Movement; Jakobsberg for 
co-operation; Vendelsberg for temperance; Lilsved for physical 
culture and gymnastics; Birkagarden for Christian Socialism; while 
attached to Arvika is a People’s Music School. 

The personnel of the schools is mixed, but varies according to the 
locality, origin, and work of the school. The majority still come from 
the agricultural classes, but the number of industrial workers is 
increasing, and sons and daughters of professional men can be found 
coming to the courses, which are open to all classes. 

The pupils come from and go back to every type of work. Their 
jobs are kept open for them during their absence. In Brunnsvik the 
majority are engaged in some industrial work: in 1936-37 fifty-four 
men students went on to industrial work, and only six to agriculture 
and six to commerce. In the schools of Skane the majority are naturally 
agriculturalists. In schools such as Sigtuna there is a fair mixture of 
“occupations. 

The following statistics will prove the growing popularity of the 
People’s High Schools and the present tendency for women pupils 
to preponderate over men, which is due to the fact that many men go 
into the Lantmannaskola (agricultural school) without the general 
training of a People’s High School. 


Date Men Women 
1876-80 561 46 
1916-20 1,457 1,669 
1928-30 oes 1,464 2,248 
1931-33 ove 2,411 3,071 
1934 2,686 3,293 
1935 see 2,541 32419 


1936... 25379 3,508 


1 
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The students also retain a lively interest in their old schools through 
attending second year, summer, or temporary courses, and especially 
through their Old Students’ Associations and reunions and annual 
magazines. I was privileged to be present at the Midsummer Festival 
of the Sigtuna People’s High School. There were assembled many 
old pupils and for them were arranged lectures and addresses, and 
a banquet where telegrams and letters of greeting were read from 
pupils all over the world, and where each year’s representative spoke 
of his memories of the school and his debt to it in his present work. 
There were also speeches and songs from famous people and dramatic 
monologues by one of the leading Swedish actors, and a procession 
and dancing round the maypole. The whole was gladdened by much 
music and song, and this is typical of the schools: most People’s High 
Schools have their special song-book containing the chief national 
songs, the local provincial songs, and the school’s own songs. 

The subjects offered in the curriculum, apart from those obligatory 
ones stated in the Regulations, vary from school to school. 
Languages, especially English and German, are popular; psychology 
and philosophy and the history of religion and national economy are 
frequently offered in the second year courses; and biology and chemis- 
try are being more and more demanded. The first year course is 
filled largely by the compulsory subjects, but a voluntary language 
and some moral training are often added. 

The teaching for the most part takes the form of lectures, while 
study-circle work in the smaller classes, debates, laboratory work 
in science, and pupils’ class lectures, all take an important place. 
The teaching is alive, and maintains a close grip on realities, and keeps 
in contact with the pupils’ own experiences. Though the staff are 
poorly paid in comparison with the majority of teachers, the work 
seems to draw many able men and women with a vocation for popular 
education, though their qualifications may not always be academically 
high. (A recent regulation however insists that now the teachers of 
theoretical subjects must possess at least the first university degree in 
order to qualify for appointment.) 

Practical work plays an important part in all the People’s High 
Schools. Not only is the economic situation lightened because of the 
help of the girls on the domestic side and the activity of the boys in 
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the gardens and woods, but in many schools special courses in garden- 
ing are given (for boys and girls), and also courses in laundry and 
weaving, lace-making, all forms of practical plain sewing and knitting, 
cooking, first aid and baby-nursing (from visiting Red Cross nurses) 
are offered for the girls. In the summer courses for women the concen- 
tration is on the practical work, and as much as twenty-four hours 
a week is allowed for it in several schools. 

One school, Birka, has a babies’ home attached to it, and under 
the direction of a fully qualified State registered nurse the pupils of 
the People’s High School have practical experience in all aspects of 
baby nursing, and at the same time weakly or poor babies sent to the 
home get proper attention, correct food, and clean wholesome sur- 
roundings. The home is owned by the province of Jamtland. 

In no other place in Sweden does one find the peasant culture, 
rich and varied, so kept alive as in the People’s High Schools. Not 
only is this apparent in song, dance, and handwork, but it springs to 
life in the National Festivals, which are kept in many of the schools 
with all their traditional colour and meaning. Midsummer Day is 
celebrated with songs and dances round the maypole in the traditional 
provincial dresses. In November Gustavus Adolphus’ Day is cele- 
brated with torch-processions, speeches and a social. St. Lucia’s Day 
is ushered in by a chosen Lucia who goes from room to room dressed 
in white and with a wreath studded with lighted candles on her head 
and a train of singing maidens behind her, and serves coffee to awaken- 
ing people. 

Indeed if one wants to reach the true heart and real culture of the 
Swedish people, a culture which is the proud possession of a fine 
peasantry and not the exclusive right of a small aristocracy, one can 
go to no better spot than the Swedish People’s High Schools where 
in the midst of lakes, woods and meadows the young men and maidens 
come into their inheritance of it in singing and music, in practical 
work with the soil or with the loom, in literature and history, and in 
festival and dance. 


Army Study Centres 


The Beginning 

A little over a year ago the Institute began to foster an experiment 
which met with a warm response from the Army. It was evident that 
a considerable number of soldiers felt the need of a time and a place 
where alone, or in very small groups, they could pursue those ‘serious 
pleasures’ which had meant so much to them in peace-time. The 
interests of this considerable minority of soldiers included such things 
as listening to classical records on the gramophone, woodcutting and 
sketching, or reading of a systematic kind. 


The Inevitability of Noise 

Although most Units have some kind of common room, it is as a 
rule a general-purposes place. Very often it is the mess-room which, 
in between meals, is utilized for recreation of all kinds. When you go 
into such a room you may hear the radio putting up its evening barrage 
of variety or dance-music; you may hear the monotonous plonk of 
half a dozen dart-boards, or the sounds which accompany the playing, 
at a dozen different tables, of various games of skill and chance. No 
one complains of that. The Army is a public life in a public place, and 
the will of the majority, in terms of noise and games, must prevail. 


The Need for Quiet 

Yet it is equally true that some soldiers want something else as well. 
And it is almost certainly true that all soldiers, if vaguely or subcon- 
sciously, sometimes need more private occasions, occasions for solo- 
activities, occasions for a little peace and quiet—either to do something 
or simply to sit and reflect. 


The Réle of the Y.M.C.A. 

These were the sentiments and convictions which led to the creation 
of a few specimen Army Study Centres. In one sense the notion is not 
a novel one. The Y.M.C.A., whose record of imaginative service to 
the forces has still not received its due of recognition, has for some 
time provided many camps with Quiet Rooms. These sanctuaries 
have a realistic and assuming purpose—to provide the soldier with 
an oasis where he can sit and write a letter home, or sit and read without 
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interruption. The historians of to-morrow may, indeed, give as many 
marks to the Y.M.C.A. as their predecessors gave Florence Nightin- 
gale. 


The First Army Study Centre 

The Institute approached the question from a rather different angle. 
Its purpose—revealed also in several other contributions it has been 
able to make to Army education—was to encourage in the Army the 
notion of self-help. If such a body as the Y.M.C.A. will provide 
Quiet Rooms, well and good. As good as gold. But if the Army can 
be persuaded, as part of its regular provision, to supply such places— 
better still. That was the purpose which animated this experiment. 


Help from the Pilgrim Trust 

The Pilgrim Trust, godfather of so many projects which have 
‘made good’, donated £1,000 to the experiment. The rules of the 
game were that if the Army would find the bricks and mortar the 
Institute would instal the cultural ‘plant’. First off the mark was 
Northern Command. The Command Education Officer, Colonel 
Poole, abetted by a broadminded ‘Q’ officer, seized premises which 
were in use as a storeroom in York. The place was, in fact, a disused 
beerhouse! A veil had better be drawn over the devices whereby 
Colonel Poole contrived to have the place repaired and decorated. 
But the job was done. Not a penny of our fund went on rent or 
repairs or furnishing. Our rdle was to instal the means and materials 
whereby soldiers could listen to music, read good books and practise 
the arts and crafts. 


The Glasgow Study Centre 

The example of York has been improved upon elsewhere. The most 
impressive Army Study Centre is to be found, appropriately enough, 
in Scotland—under the supervision of the Command Education 
Officer, Colonel Kelly. The Glasgow Centre is an imposing old 
house, comfortably furnished—including settees and saddleback 
chairs—with open fires. On the walls are famous pictures—originals 
lent by the Glasgow Art Gallery. And there is a resident Director, 
Mrs. Strong, who has managed to give the place not only the atmo- 
sphere of culture but the flavour of home as well. Glasgow has proved 
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that, once someone has the act of faith to start such a place, support is 
readily forthcoming—in cash and in kind. In other Scottish Centres, 
for instance, such bodies as the W.V.S. and the Girl Guides have 
buckled to and donated furniture, sewn curtains and loose covers and 
even browbeaten their husbands into making bookcases. 


Many Collaborators 

But if Glasgow has the show-piece of Study Centres other districts 
have places no less impressive in their way. On Salisbury Plain Colonel 
White, V.C., has created two such: oases, in which the Institute’s 
contribution has been generously seconded by such organizations as 
the Sunday Times Book Fund. At other places the Institute’s idea has 
been spontaneously taken up and interpreted by ad hoc Committees, 
as at Liverpool, so that we have been able to make our contribution 
in planning—advice rather than in physical gifts! 


A Share for the A.T.S. 

Latterly the Institute has been insisting on a share of these amenities 
for the A.T.S. At Glasgow, for example, the A.T.S. not only share 
in the general facilities but have a room of their own as well. In 
Salisbury there is an all-A.T.S. Centre. 


An Appeal to Institute Members 

To project an idea is not enough. Thanks to the Pilgrim Trust—and 
the imaginative response of the Command Education Officers—the 
Army has been provided with many model Study Centres. The 
Department of Army Welfare has backed up the scheme by allocating 
a considerable sum out of which premises can be rented and repaired. 
The perpetual problem is to provide these Study Centres with the 
materials necessary for cultural activities. There is no end to the need 
for reference books, radiograms, good gramophone records, reading- 
lamps, art-materials, portfolios of pictures. Many members of the 
Institute may be able to spare such items—many of which cannot be 
bought for money any more. If you have anything which might be 
useful in any Army Study Centre, will you say so, on a postcard? 
If we can use it we will write and tell you at once. If we can’t, we shall 
also say so—and no offence. 
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Living In Cities Fixtures 


LEICESTER, Museum & Art Gallery, New 
Walk 

WATLING, Edgware. The Watling Centre, 
Orange Hill Road 


CHELTENHAM, Museum & Art Gallery 
IPSWICH, The Art Gallery 


*LUTON, Museum & Art Gallery, Wardown 
House, Wardown Park 


OXFORD, Therm House, St. Aldate’s 


LONDON, Tottenham Museum, Bruce Castle, 


Lordship Lane, N.17 
LOWESTOFT, Messrs. Tuttles, High Street 
BATLEY, The School of Art 
PORTSMOUTH, Nave of Cathedral 
*NEWARK, Art School 
SOUTHAMPTON, The Civic Centre 
ACCRINGTON (place not yet fixed) 
GUILDFORD, School of Art 
LIVERPOOL, Radiant House 


HOMES TO LIVE IN 


March 14—April 12 


March 16—30 
March 18—April 1 
March 26—April 9 © 


April 1—30 
April 8—22 


April 11—25 
April 16—30 
April 18—May 2 © 
April 29—May 13 
May 9—25 

May 22—June 
May 31—June 13 | 
June 13—27 4 
June 20—July 4 


An Exhibition to follow up the broader aspects of town planning put | 
forward by LIVING IN CITIES is being prepared for the B.I.A.E. 7 
by Miss Elizabeth Denby and Mr. Noel Carrington. This is to show, | 
by the use of photographs and drawings, how we might rebuild our — 
houses and replan the interior of our homes when reconstruction is — 
possible. The exhibition begins by relating the house to the city and 
the street, but deals mostly with utilization of space, planning of ~ 
kitchen and living space, and with the furnishing and equipment of | 
typical low-rental houses and flats. Illustrations are from both British © 


and foreign examples. 


* Denotes “‘small copy” on exhibition. 
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